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SCOPE OF SOVIET ACTIVITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29, 1956 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SuscomMirree To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
oF THE INTERNAL Securtry Act AND OTHER 
INTERNAL Securiry Laws, or THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
New York, N. Y. 

The staff met, pursuant to notice, at 2 o’clock p. m., in the United 
States Court House, Foley Square, New York, N. Y., Robert Morris 
(chief counsel) presiding. 

Present: Mr. Morris, Dr. Edna R. Fluegel, and Nelson Frank. 

Mr. Morris. Ambassador Ward, will you give your name and 
address to the reporter ¢ 


STATEMENT OF ANGUS WARD, FORMER AMBASSADOR TO 
AFGHANISTAN 


Mr. Warp. Angus Ward, domiciled in Michigan, residing in Spain. 

Mr. Morris. And are you a Foreign Service officer ? 

Mr. Warp. I was until recently, when I completed a bit more than 
31 years of service, and resigned. 

Mr. Morris. Ambassador, I would like to show you an official biog- 
raphy of Angus Ward, and I would like to ask you to look at that 


and tell us generally if that is an accurate statement of your career. 
Mr. Warp. Yes, it is. 


Mr. Morris. All right. I am offering that for the record at this 
time. 


(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 353” and reads 
as follows :) 


[Source: Register of the Department of State, 1955] 


Ward, Angus.—b. Canada, July 19, 1893; naturalized; Valparaiso U. 1913-14; 
lumber engineer and salesman 1909-17; U. 8S. Army 1917-19, 1st Lt.; with Am. 
Relief Admin. in Finland and Russia 1919-20; shipping and export business 
1920-28 ; timber valuation engineer, Bu. of Internal Revenue, 1923-25; app. FSO 
unclass. Mar. 20, 1925; v. c. of career and v. c. at Mukden Sept. 2, 1925; at 
Tientsin Oct. 14, 1926; FSO-8, cons., and cons. at Tientsin Dec. 19, 1929; at 
Moscow Feb. 10, 1934; sec. in Diplo. Ser. Mar. 9, 1934; FSO-7 July 1, 1934; 2d 
sec. at Moscow in addition to duties as cons. Feb. 6, 1935; FSO-6 Apr. 1, 1936; 
FSO-5 Jan. 3, 1988; FSO-4 Mar. 1, 1940; 1st sec. at Moscow in addition to duties 
as cons. Apr. 26, 1940; cons. at Vladivostok Nov. 28, 1940; cons. gen. Oct. 29, 1941; 
cons. gen. at Viadivostok Oct 31, 1941; FSO-3 June 1, 1942; to Dept. Apr. 21, 
1944 ; couns. of emb. at Tehran Jan. 5, 1945; FSO-2 May 16, 1945; cons. gen. at 
Mukden July 9, 1946; FSO-2 Nov. 13, 1946; FSO-1 May 23, 1950; cons. gen. 
at Nairobi Sept. 1, 1950; superior ser. award Oct. 18, 50; A. BE. and P. to 
Afghanistan June 27, 52; m. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, what was your last assignment? 

Mr. Warp. My last assignment was Ambassador to Afghanistan. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you serve in that capacity ¢ 

Mr. Warp. Almost 4 years. 

Mr. Morris. And I wonder if you would tell us your assignment 
prior to that. eU. ue 

Mr. Warp. My assignment prior to that was at Nairobi, British 
East Africa; before that, going back to Teheran—in short, out of my 
about 31 years of service, 28 were spent in the Soviet Union or around 
the periphery of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. Now, if I may, Ambassador Ward, I would like to ask 
you for the details of your specific assignments from 1939 to date, 
because that covers the area that the Internal Security Subcommittee 
is now interested in. 

Prior to Nairobi, what was your assignment ? 

Mr. Warp. My assignment was Mukden. 

Mr. Morris. Mukden? 

Mr. Warp. Mukden, Manchuria. 

Mr. Morris. And prior to that? 

Mr. Warp. Prior to that, Teheran, Iran. 

Mr. Morris. And prior to that? 

Mr. Warp. In Vladivostok. 

Mr. Morris. When did your service in Vladivostok commence ? 

Mr. Warp. In early January of 1941. 

Mr. Morris. And it lasted for how long? 

Mr. Warp. Until October 1944. 

Mr. Morris. So you were there during the Japanese attack at Pear] 
Harbor, were you not? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And what was your official title? 

Mr. Warp. Consul general. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you would tell us, Ambassador, of your 
observations during that period of Soviet activities affecting the 
United States, or possible Soviet activities which may have been inim- 
ical to the United States during that period, roughly. 

Mr. Warp. Of course, during that period we het great movement 
of American goods into the Soviet Union across the Pacific. You ma 
recall at the time of the attack on Finland, shipments were stopped. 

Mr. Morris. To the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Warp. To the Soviet Union, and then they were renewed and 
they went on and, of course, along then in June of 1941 came the 
German attack on the Soviet Union, when American shipments were 
further increased, and that went on until Pearl Harbor, when all 
American ships and bottoms, which we had leased from neutral ship- 
ping, ceased coming to Vladivostok and then the transpacific trade was 
in Soviet bottoms, after Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Morris. And you were able to observe, were you not, American 
aid in great quantities being shipped in the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Warp. Staggering quantities. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what was the method of transporting that ma- 
terial ? 

Mr. Warp. After delivery ? 

Mr. Morris. You said it came in either American bottoms or, later 
on, in Soviet bottoms after Pearl Harbor. 
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After it was shipped into Vladivostock, how was it transported to 
the heart of the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Warp. A small bit was again loaded into Soviet bottoms, to 
Petropavlovsk, up near Alaska. 

The overwhelming bulk went by rail westward to western Siberia 
and European areas of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. What railroad was employed for that? 

Mr. Warp. The Trans-Siberian Railway, at that time the only rail- 
way connecting western Siberia with the Soviet Far East. Since then, 
it has been paralleled by another. 

Mr. Morris. What was the terminus of that railroad ? 

Mr. Warp. Vladivostock. 

Mr. Morris. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Morris. Now, you were there, were you not, Ambassador, at 
Viadivostock during the Nazi attack on the Soviet Union 

Mr. Warp. Correct. 

Mr. Morris (continuing). And the Japanese attack at Pearl 
Harbor. 

You were there also at the time of the Yalta Declaration ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Which I believe was February 2, 1945. 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. When did you first learn of the 

Mr. Warp. No; I left there in October 1944. The Yalta Declara- 
tion came during that winter of 1944-45, I think. 

Mr. Morris. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morris. Then you 

Mr. Warp. I left Vladivostock in October 1944. 

Mr. Morris. When did you first learn of the Yalta agreements? 

Mr. Warp. I was in the United States, on my way to Teheran, at 
that time. 

Mr. Morris. Now, were you able to form any conclusions based on 
your long experience in the Far East, particularly your experience 
which you have just related about Vladivostock, with respect to the 
Soviet agreement made at Yalta, with respect to the Far East? 

Mr. Warp. As I recall, the one thing that was of outstanding inter- 
est to me was the cession of the railway, Manchurian Railway, to the 
Russians; also the cession of the Kurile Islands to the Soviet Union. 

Those were two very far-reaching agreements insofar as the Far 
East was concerned. 

Mr. Morris. Now, were you able at any time, either prior to this 
date of the Yalta Declaration or any time subsequent, to observe first- 
hand the operations of the Manchurian Railroad ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. All the time I was in Manchuria, the Manchurian 
Railway, the old north and south Manchurian railways were being 
operated by the Russians. Also, the Russians—one other thing was 
the occupation and use of the port of Dairen, the Russians had taken 
over the port of Dairen, Port Arthur, to almost complete exclusion 
of the Chinese Government. 

Mr. Morris. What did the terms of the Yalta agreement provide 
with respect to that railway ? 
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Mr. Warp. Roughly, that it would be operated by the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. Wasn’t the Chinese Government to have some kind 
of rights with respect to the railway ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes; they were, but those rights were certainly not 
observed in great evidence. The Chinese were quite crowded aside. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, the Soviet Union did not even observe 
the terms of the agreement, except as they were favorable to the 
Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Warp. So the Chinese constantly maintained. 

Mr. Morris. During that period of time, did you have an oppor- 
tunity to know anything about the Japanese Kwantung army? 

Mr. Warp. The Kwantung army was no longer in existence when 
I arrived in Manchuria. 

Mr. Morris. During the period you were in Vladivostok? 

Mr. Warp. No; there was no communication back and forth across 
the frontier. When in Manchuria, earlier in 1925, 1926, then, of 
course, the army was a very important Japanese factor. 

Mr. Morris. Was there any intelligence emanating from American 
sources with respect to the strength of the Kwantung army that you 
might have been conversant with ? 

Mr. Warp. Nothing that came across to me at Vladivostok. That 
frontier was closed very tightly. 

Mr. Morris. After you finished your tour of duty in Vladivostok 
you returned to the United States, did you not? 

Mr. Warp. Correct. 

Mr. Morris. During that period, did you spend any time with the 
State Department in Washington ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. I was in the State Department for consulta- 
—_ I don’t recall exactly, but it was a number of weeks, several 
weeks, 

Mr. Morris. Were you able to observe at that time the thinking of 
any Officials of the State Department? In asking you about officials, 
I ask you about people who were division heads or heads of desks, 
or anything like that, with respect to our China policy at that time. 

Mr. Warp. Yes. In fact, I had one of the shocks of my life at 
that time. I was in the State Department, discussing basically Chi- 
nese affairs, and we got off onto general Soviet-American affairs, inas- 
much as I had just come out of the Soviet Union, and I was asked 
what, in my mind, were the Soviet war aims. 

Mr. Morris. This time is now the end of 1944, possibly early 1945? 

Mr. Warp. More likely January of 1945. 

And at that time, of course, like everybody else, I had my ideas. 
My opinion of that at that time, from indications within the Soviet 
Union and from the tendency of Moscow to follow expansionist 
ideals that went back long before the revolution, was that the Soviet 
Union in Europe would not be content with anything short of a 
line.approximately running from the Baltic to the Adriatic. And 
whereupon—— 

Mr. Morris. You expressed that view to a State Department 
official ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Who shall be nameless for the purposes of this tes- 
timony. 

Mr. Warp. So I prefer. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, what did he say to you upon your expressing 
that view ? 

Mr. Warp. Well, he expressed his amazement, in fact he said he 
was astounded that I conta so speak of one of our allies and that, 
in so speaking, I was a disloyal American. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do when he made that statement! 

Mr. Warp. I picked up my hat and left his room. 

Mr. Morris. Were there any other high-level State Department 
officials whom you saw during this period ? 

Mr. Warp. | saw some, but I have no recollection of any statements 
in my January 1945 visits around the Department of State. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Now, what was your next assignment? 

Mr. Warp. The next assignment was Tehran. 

Mr. Morris. When did you leave for Tehran ? 

Mr. Warp. Early in March, as I recall, or maybe late February. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you stay there? 

Mr. Warp. I stayed there until December 10 of 1946. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what position did you have there? 

Mr. Warp. I was Counselor of Embassy. 

Mr. Morris. Now, were any of the experiences you acquired there 
related to the general area of the Soviet conquest of Asia, that is, the 
subject of this present testimony ? 

Mr. Warp. Well, we probably all recall that the world was a bit 
nervous at that time whether the Soviet troops would evacuate Tehran. 
You may recall we had a Soviet puppet regime at Azerbaijan. We 
had this puppet regime there, no indication that it was going to be 
terminated at all. We had the Soviet troops in North Persia, north- 
ern Iran. The Americans and the British troops immediately took 
steps upon the end of the war in Europe to evacuate, but the Soviet 
troops made no gesture toward moving. 

nd it was quite a delayed operation. They eventually did 
evacuate and eventually the Shah of Iran seized the power in Azer- 
baijan and evicted the Soviet puppet regime, and it was again part 
of the overall expansionist imperialistic picture that we had become 
acquainted with in old Russia and the present-day Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in connection with the general area did anything 
occur in that period that you think would be relevant to this in- 
quiry ? 

Mr. Warp. Certainly their failure to evacuate their troops was 
further evidence of constant Soviet absence of bona fide intent to 
observe agreements. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you return to the United States after that 
assignment ? 

Mr. Warp. No, I went directly to Mukden, Manchuria. 

Mr. Morris. What was your assignment ? 

Mr. Warp. I was there as a consul general. 

Mr. Morris. When did you arrive in Mukden? 

Mr. Warp. Mid-March, as I recall, mid-March of 1947. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you would tell us what the state of the 
Soviet conquest of Manchuria and China was at that time? What 
was the alinement of forces between the Chinese Nationalists and the 
Chinese Communists at that particular time? 


72723—57—pt. 36-2 
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Mr. Warp. Well, the Chinese Communists were just beginning to 
gather strength, because, throughout many years, there had been the 
Communist movement in China, but it was hampered a great deal 
because of lack of equipment and lack of munitions. When the Rus- 
sians came in and overwhelmed the wandering Kwantung Army, the 
Red Chinese Army, as it was known in those days, fell heir to the 
tremendous quantities of military supplies—munitions and so forth. 

Mr. Morris. When you say, Ambassador Ward, “They fell heir to”, 
could you tell us whether there was any positive or affirmative action 
on the part of the Red Army to turn these weapons over to the Chi- 
nese Communists or was it a passive thing, as your use of these words 
might indicate? 

Mr. Warp. That was the point I was next going to bring up. When 
the Red Army troops withdrew, instead of withdrawing in an orderly 
planned withdrawal, the withdrawal was made so that, in every in- 
stance, the first Chinese military body to gain access to the point being 
evacuated was the Chinese Communist Army. The Chinese Com- 
munists naturally seized all this equipment, ordnance, munitions and 
so forth. It was rather cleverly done. 

The Chinese Nationalist Army got nothing or next to nothing in 
consequence of this Soviet withdrawal. 

‘And that put new life blood into the Chinese Communist Army 
because for the first time in several decades of its existence, it had the 
beginning of modern striking power. 

fr. Morris. Now, the Chinese Communist forces had been driven 
north by the Nationalist forces? 

Mr. Warp. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And during the time you experienced these activities 
which you have described, the Chinese Communist armies were re- 
grouping, were they not, and arming themselves? 

Mr. Warp. That’s right. They were in occupation of northern 
Manchuria, whereas the Nationalists were in more or less occupation 
of southern Manchuria, but not much there, other than the railway 
corridor to Peking in the southwest and Changchun in the north. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give us as much evidentiary detail as you 
possibly can about that general activity on the part of the Soviets to 
turn over equipment to the Chinese Communists ? 

Mr. Warp. Of course, I was not there when it transpired. I came 
afterward when the Communists already had this equipment and 
they had moved out from the mulecart stage into the motorcar stage 
of operations. 

Mr. Morris. How did you learn about these activities which you 
told us about? 

Mr. Warp. Well, we had an American consulate general in Mukden 
since late in 1945, as I recall. I also had a consulate in Changchun. 
We had another military intelligence group, the external survey de- 
tachment, and we had been very well acquainted with what had gone 
on in Manchuria. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, all these representatives of the United 
States military and the State Department were making constant 
reports which went through you in your capacity at that time? 

Mr. Warp. That’s correct. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you see these Chinese Communist forcas, 
mechanized forces, which you have described ¢ 
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Mr. Warp. Well, naturally we saw none around Mukden. I saw 
none until the Chinese Communists took over. You will probably 
recall that Mudken fell under siege in October of 1947, was sur- 
rounded then, railway communications with Peking were cut and north 
to Changchun were cut. Railway communications had been cut before 
to Dairen because the Communists were there, and also the Soviet 
authorities; but Mukden then became completely isolated and it 
stayed that way until the collapse of the Nationalist troops in Man- 
churia late September, early October, of 1948. 

When Mukden fell on October 1, 1948, I saw my first Chinese Com- 
munists’ mechanized units. 

Mr. Morris. That’s when they came into the city which they had 
just captured ¢ 

Mr. Warp. That’s right. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what happened after the Chinese Communist 
military forces took possession of the city? 

Mr. Warp. Well, it was a very orderly takeover. There was little 
or no fighting, just some pockets of resistance in the town which went 
on for a week or so. The Chinese Nationalists did some retaliatory 
aerial bombing of the city, but in general it could be classified, I 
believe, as a quite orderly takeover. 

The Chinese Communists were very lenient in their administration 
of public order, tolerating many things which—after all, a military 
turnover always brings out certain lawless elements. They were 
dealt with very lightly, not at all as some of the ways other lawless 
elements were dealt with some months later. 

They organized the railway, of course, immediately, for their drives 
down into north China. The next big drive was down through the 
Great Wall on to Tientsin, Peking, eventually Shanghai, and right 
through the south of the country. 

Mr. Morris. Now, how were you and the members of the Embassy 
treated at that time? 

Mr. Warp. We in the consulate general were more or less ignored 
for the first few days. We did establish contact with the Chinese 
Communist officials for the purpose of letting them know that we did 
have an American community, which was small—just the American 
official community. And it went on that way until about the middle 
of the month, when I was informed that I would have to surrender 
the United States Government radio station that we were operating 
at Mukden. 

Mr. Morris. Was that operated from the consulate? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, it was in the compound of the consulate general. 
T was called down to the senior military official, told this. I informed 
him it was United States property; it was not mine. They could, if 
they wished, take it; but I would not surrender it for the reason I had 
no authority to surrender United States Government property. 

Several days later, a large group came to the consulate general in 
the morning, seized the radio station. I had stopped operation of the 
radio station when I received the first notice, because we were subject 
to local law to a certain extent. 

They came, took over the radio station and other equipment, radio 

uipment, that we had, and thereupon put me and all of my staff and 
all of the dependents of myself and my staff under arrest, and we were 
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kept under office or house arrest for—until December of 1949, 14 
months, a bit more, just about 14 months. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in addition to house arrest, was there any further 
effort on the part of the Chinese Communists to imprison you? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. In June of 1949, one Sunday when I was under 
arrest at the office, I casually turned on Radio Australia, and I heard 
that the Chinese Communists had unearthed a spy ring in Mukden. 
My stomach went way down at the time, because then I knew some- 
thing was going to happen. 

I asked immediately for permission to get out my staff, sent down to 
Tientsin or Peking those present who were not essential. It was re- 
fused. The State Departzient was aware at that time—I had received 
a communication ; I don’t recall how the communication came through, 
but I had received a communication from the State Department, and 
we were required to remain on there. 

Later on again, October, as I recall, four members of my staff and 
myself were arrested and put into prison. 

Mr. Morris. Now, to get back, Ambassador Ward, to the period, the 
14-month period, when you were under house detention. 

What was the justification for that action on the part of the Chinese 
Communists ? 

Mr. Warp. The Chinese Comiaunists weren’t prone to give us expla- 
nations of anything. At the time they seized the radio station, they 
stated that, until further instructions were received, we would be under 
arrest. 

Mr. Morris. And the house detention was really a form of arrest 
at that time? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Could you, Ambassador Ward, have left the area at 
the time? Left Mukden, at the time ? 

Mr. Warp. That is a hypothetical matter. I don’t know, because I 
did not try. 

Mr. Morris. You had no instructions to leave? 

Mr. Warp. I had no instructions. I did not know what Washington 
might have been doing, once it learned of our arrest there. And I pre- 
ferred to let things go on as they were rather than start to do some- 
thing which would upset anything that Washington might have 
been doing. 

Mr. Morrts. At the end of the 14-month period, you described a more 
drastic action. 

Mr. Warp. That was at the end of the year, when came the imprison- 
ment, being held in prison, and the trial, or sentence, which was com- 
muted to expulsion from China. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you could tell us, in as full detail as pos- 
sible, all the circumstances from the time of your arrest and incarcera- 
tion to the time of your expulsion. It is important for the purposes of 
this inquiry, and if you would give us as many details as you can, it 
would be very much appreciated at this time. 

Mr. Warp. One thing, after I heard on the Australia radio in 
June of 1949 that a spy ring had been unearthed, I knew something 
was going tohappen. It was following the pattern of so many things 


that are manipulated by the Soviet Union or which follow the in- 
spiration of the Soviet pattern. 
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They follow a definite pattern, so I knew we were headed for trouble. 
And I did—since we had no espionage activities, only the usual re- 
porting activities which all of our consulates perform wherever they 
may be in the world—and I assume all foreign consulates in our 
country do; that’s one of the functions of having foreign officials. 

Mr. Morris. They were known to be at that time your formally 
performed duties. You made no effort to conceal that; did you? 

Mr. Warp. Made no effort at all, because it would have been 
hypocrisy to have done that, because consulates throughout the world 
do have functions to perform. 

ae Morris. And they are presumed to be performing them at all 
times ¢ 

Mr. Warp. Definitely, but I did my utmost to impress upon my 
staff that since we were not engaged in espionage, the one thing 
for us to do if anything untoward happened was to tell the truth 
and only the truth. And that paid off, if I may use that expression, 
very generously later on, because after we were arrested, those of us 
who were put in prison—— 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us who were put in prison? 

Mr. Warp. There was an American, Ralph Refberg; an American 
of Japanese extraction, Albert Statsumi; an Italian, now residing in 
the United States, Franco Cicogna; and a German, Alfred Cristan, 
now on duty with the American Government in Singapore. 

Mr. Morris. You say “a German.” Is he now an American? 

Mr. Warp. So far as I know, he is an alien employee of the United 
States Government. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

Mr. Warp. We were taken, lodged in a prison near the railway 
station, held there for perhaps a week to 10 days and then moved 
to another prison quite close to the consulate general, and there we 
were held until the trial took place and our sentences were com- 
muted to expulsion, and we were permitted to return to house arrest. 

Mr. Morris. How long were you incarcerated, for how long? 

Mr. Warp. As I recall, it was 2 months, maybe a bit less than 2 
months. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us the conditions that prevailed in the 
prison while you were so incarcerated ? 

Mr. Warp. At first, we were held quite incommunicado, we were 
not able to communicate among ourselves at all. So I don’t know, 
only by hearsay, of the experiences of the others. 

For myself, I was not—we were not abused, at least I was not abused, 
although we, all of us, did have a very extensive questioning, sometimes 
going on for hours and hours and hours, very trying. 

Also, the quarters were unheated. We were already in winter, and 
our quarters were unheated, and none of us had anticipated this 
happenstance, so we were much too lightly dressed. I myself walked 
about 14 hours a day, if I had that much time and wasn’t called up 
for interrogation, to keep myself warm. 

We were given 6 slices of bread and 6 cups of hot water each a day. 

Mr. Morris. That was your entire fare? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. I lost 70 pounds. 

Mr. Morris. You say you lost 70 pounds? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. In the period of less than 2 months? 
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Mr. Warp. Yes. But the others were treated very much the same. 
In fact, I was treated a little bit better, because I found that if I whis- 
tled, nobody bothered me if I whistled; whereas my boys were not 
permitted to whistle, sing, or do anything—if I may mention off the 
record 

Mr. Morris. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morris. May I ask you to repeat that for the record? 

Mr. Warp. With the one exception being Refberg, who has a phe- 
nomenal memory and a very extensive knowledge of poetry, and who 
confounded the Chinese by reciting poetry for hours on end. 

But, if I may mention, we were all questioned, we were all ques- 
tioned relentlessly. One of my lads, Cicogna, fell ill, and I saw him 
being carried along a corridor to interrogation when he was no longer 
able to stand, but nevertheless they did question him. And he came 
the closest, perhaps, to all of us, of breaking. 

One of the chaps, Cristan, froze a foot. 

Mr. Morris. What was the nature of the questioning ? 

Mr. Warp. The nature? What we were doing, what we were there 
for, and that they knew—that they knew of our activities. And, of 
course, the charge that I was—under which I was held, I never did 
see any formal charges. I was never presented a warrant or any 
statement of formal charges, but I was told in prison, because of 
having beaten up one of the Chinese employees. 

Mr. Morris. Was there any truth whatever to that? 

Mr. Warp. No. 

And then it went back to this question, we would go off one way, 
and then get off to something or other, and come back to different 

oints, saat kept coming back to the same question in multitudinous 
orms, in an effort to break down what we had said previously. 

As a matter of fact, I may mention that that is a point of very great 
pride with me, that we have had these Communist trials of foreign- 
ers in every Communist country from 1917, and that my group of lads 
were the only ones who thus far, to the utmost of my knowledge, never 
confessed or issued a statement, as they were pressured to do. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Ambassador, I wonder if you would tell us about 
the subsequent trial that terminated this period. 

Mr. Warp. I had asked, of course, it was inevitable, because the 
pattern of the things was inevitable. Once arrested, the only way 
the Communists could, with any grace, save their face, would be to 
have a trial and find us guilty. 

So, immediately upon my arrest, I requested access to counsel. 
That was refused. 

Finally, one day, without—they were preliminary; these prelimi- 
nary interrogations, and so forth, went on and on aad toed finally, 
one morning, without any previous knowledge, insofar as I now recail 
we were told to prepare to go over to court for our trial. 

Mr. Morris. Were you apprised at any time of the charges, of 
the reason for your trial ? 

Mr. Warp. A lengthy document was read to us in Chinese. I don’t 
recall, I believe, however, that a summary translation of it was given 





’ 


to us. 
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Anyhow, I asked to have a copy of this document and/or to have 
a full translation, that is what 1 wanted, a full translation. And I 
was told later on that would be given to me. 

As far as I was concerned, or my lads with me, it was just a lot of 
mumble-jumble that we couldn’t make sense of. We didn’t know 
what we were being tried for, or anything else. 

My entire Chinese office staff were presented by the prosecution as 
state witnesses. I was unable to summon any witness in our behalf. 

As I mentioned before, I was unable to have access to legal counsel, 
and this trial went on throughout a whole day; it lasted a whole day. 
I was not permitted to interrogate any of the state witnesses when 
they made false statements, which I wanted to have cleared up as far 
as the record was concerned. I was very curtly told in every instance 
that the court would determine what evidence would be questioned, if 
any evidence was to be questioned. This went on throughout the 
whole day. 

Mr. Morris. This is all in the Chinese language ? 

Mr. Warp. All in the Chinese language, yes. 

Mr. Morris. Were all the so-called defendants conversant with the 
Chinese language ? 

Mr. Warp. No. 

Mr. Morris. And the so-called defendants didn’t even know what 
was going on? 

Mr. Warp. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Were you given interpreters ? 

Mr. Warp. We had a very, very poor interpreter furnished by the 
court. At times the court—we would ask—a statement would be made 
which would not be understood clearly, we would ask for an interpre- 
tation of it by the interpreter, and the court would refuse. 

Mr. Morris. Refuse even to interpret ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

So along about 6 o’clock that evening, the court adjourned, and 
some 50 minutes or about an hour later, the court reconvened, and I 
may mention that for almost all of that time there was no light in 
the whole court area, the electric lights had gone off. But when the 
court reconvened, there was a great big 14-page document, as I now 
recall, very nicely typed up, of the findings of the court. 

It always puzzled me, in the first place, how the court managed 
such a document in an hour, and, in the second place, how they did 
it in the dark, and how the judge had it in his pocket in the morning. 

We were all found guilty, sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment. Thereafter the court, however, commuted the imprisonment 
to expulsion. 

Mr. Morris. All of you? 

Mr. Warp. All of us. 

Mr. Morris. How much later after the sentencing did the commu- 
tation take place? 

Mr. Warp. The same day. The same evening, because along about 
11 o’clock we were told that a vehicle would come from the consulate 
general and that we were to return to our homes, where we were again 
under house arrest. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Ambassador, were the circumstances of all these 
indignities which you have testified to, were they known generally 
throughout Mukden, to your knowledge? 
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Mr. Warp. Yes, yes. We found out, not at that time, but afterward, 
it was quite well known. And in fact, some persons going by the 
consulate general would see us at the windows, or maybe exercising on 
the roof—it was the only place we had to exercise—they would wave a 
hand, do something like that, and if they were seen by the police, they 
were arrested and marched off. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been able to draw any conclusion about the 
purpose of the Chinese Communists in subjecting you and your 
subordinates to the atrocities and indignities you have described ? 

Mr. Warp. Well, of course, I can answer the question later on, but 
I think to state the purpose, I believe a great deal issued from their 
failure to have an appreciation of international conduct. You just 
don’t use foreign representatives for demonstration purposes, as we 
were used, the demonstration being that our arrest and imprisonment 
afforded the Chinese Communist Government an opportunity to show 
that for the first time in many, many years they had a government 
which dared flaunt the United States or any foreign power. For the 
first time, we may say, there had been acts of violence, intentional acts 
of violence, against foreign officials since the days of the Boxer Rebel- 
lion at the turn of the century. 

Mr. Morris. You think that was calculated? 

Mr. Warp. I believe so; I believe so because someone must have 
known international practices; they were not completely ignorant of 
international practices. But nevertheless, doing what they did, they 
gained a tremendous internal propaganda. 

Mr. Morris. The abuses that were visited upon you and your staff 
were widely circulated, were they not? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. By word of mouth. We have in China what is 
known as the bamboo telegraph. It is as effective as any wire tele- 
graph anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Morris. You say the circulation of news of these circumstances 
was extensive. Do you imply that in connection with the last stated 
purpose of your testimony # 

r. Warp. Just gossiping, just the operation of the bamboo tele- 
graph, word passing from one person to another. It was not, I have 
no recollection—yes, only after we were put in prison did it appear 
in the press. The first year nothing appeared in the press so far as I 
am aware at this moment. 

Mr. Morris. You seem to imply in your testimony now that the 
Chinese Communists did that to impress upon the people the fact 
that they were able to stand up to a white-man government. 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. 1 wonder if you could develop that for us, 
Ambassador ? 

Mr. Warp. Well, I don’t see how it can be developed much, except 
that I must first state, it is an assumption, no Chinese has ever told 
me that that is what it was, but it was just using good political 
sense, looking at this through Chinese Communist glasses. 

Mr. Morris. Now, while you were in Mukden during house arrest 
and during this period of incarceration, did you come to learn that 
there were any Soviet officials or Soviet officers, and by that I mean, 
Russians, in Mukden ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. Prior to the occupation of Mukden by the 
Chinese People’s Army, there had been a trade delegation accredited 
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to the Nationalist authorities, and those, plus a few railway em- 
ployees, were the only Soviet citizens that we ever saw or heard of. 

After the fall of Mukden and its occupation by the Chinese People’s 
Army, several hundred Soviet nationals appeared to our knowledge, 
as we could see from the office of our own consulate general. They 
were working out at the airfield, at different factories that were initi- 
ally oper: ‘ated by the Japanese, but were now operating after the col- 
lapse of the Japanese Army. Railway shops, iron mines, steel works. 

The Soviet technicians ‘and advisers came in in large numbers. 
What others may have come in, that I can’t answer, because you can’t 
tell what a person is by looking at his overcoat when he walks by. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know whether or not any Korean troops were 
used by the Communists in laying siege to Mukden ? 

Mr. Warp. Korean troops were used. However, we must—when 
we say that Korean troops were used, we must bear in mind that there 
are a good many Koreans or there were a good many Koreans resid- 
ing in Manchuria. We had intelligence satisfactory to us to the 
effect that there were Korean Koreans in the military units with the 
Chinese People’s Army in addition to the Manchurian Koreans in ‘ 
the military units. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Ambassador, when did the Soviet Army, the 
ted army, occupy North Korea ? 

Mr. Warp. That was right after, at the time of V—J Day. 

Mr. Morris. And they occupied it right down 

Mr. Warp. To the 38th 

Mr. Morris. Thirty-eighth degree latitude? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And during that period, the Red army trained the 
Korean divisions, did they not? 

Mr. Warp. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did your intelligence report, or did you come to 
know that these troops, these Soviet-trained troops took part in the 
conquest of Mukden ? 

Mr. Warp. I don’t know the origin of the troops other than we 
learned that there were Korean Korean troops. Now, whether they 
had been trained by the Japanese or by the Russians, I assume they 
were trained by the Russians. 

Mr. Morris. You use the words “Korean Koreans,” and you mean 
the Korean 

Mr. Warp. Residents of Korea, as distinct from those residents in 
Manchuria. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what efforts were made by the State Department ? 
I think you told us that, during the 14 months of your house arrest, 
you had no instructions w hatever from the State Department. 

Mr. Warp. I had something along just about the time of this thing 
that I heard on the Australian radio. Whether it was a telegram that 

came up or a letter that came up from our consulate general at Tient- 
sin or Peking, my memory is not too clear at the moment. But there 
was something stating to make an effort to get out nonessential 
personnel. 

Morris. Now, what did the State Department do on your behalf, 
on behalf of your subordinates, to relieve you of this difficulty that 
was being pressed upon you? 
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Mr. Warp. That question I can’t answer, other than on the basis 
of hearsay, because we didn’t know. 

I learned to my own satisfaction, however, that our arrest in Muk- 
den, because of the bamboo telegraph, was known in Washington, a 
quite reasonably short period after it had happened. 

Mr. Morris. Did the State Department make any effort, to your 
knowledge, to bring about your release ? 

Mr. Warp. Nothing that I saw or felt, but I don’t know, because 
that would have happened outside. 

Mr. Morris. To what do you attribute, Ambassador Ward, your re- 
lease from Chinese Communist activities ? 

Mr. Warp. Well, I have always felt, and still feel, that were it not 
for the Honorable William C. Bullitt, and Mr. Roy Howard, that 
I would not be here today. 

Mr. Morris. Roy Howard is the publisher of the Scripps-Howard 
publications ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you would tell us what effort they made 
on your behalf? 

Mr. Warp. When Mr. Bullitt learned of this mischance that had 
fallen our lot—and that was late in 1949—he became very active and 
mobilized the press to the utmost of his ability and approached Roy 
Howard in the matter, and others, and immediately made this known 
to the American public. 

That was probably October or November of 1949, but I was not 
here at that time, of course. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge, was there any congressional sup- 
port for your travail? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. Once this knowledge became public property in 
the country, as I recall, one congressman volunteered to stand in my 
stead, if I would be released—Mr. Fulton, from Pittsburgh. And 
T have been told there was great interest in both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Ambassador, was there a British consulate gen- 
eral in Mukden at the time? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What happened to that? 

Mr. Warp. Nothing. They took over our property when we were 
finally expelled. That was our-—— 

Mr. Morris. The British ? 

Mr. Warp. The British did. 

My one and only contact after our October 1948 arrest to our De- 
cember 1949 expulsion was just on the night we were leaving Mukden, 
the British proconsul came over and I was able to show him the phys- 
ical United States Government property that we had to leave behind. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did the Chinese Communists seize any United 
States State Department files or property, in general ? 

Mr. Warp. No. No; they did not. There was nothing to seize; 
we had destroyed our files when Mukden fell. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Ambassador, did the British recognize Red 
China in December 1949? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know the exact date? 
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Mr. Warp. I can’t even say it was in December of 1949. I know 
it was prior to our departure from Manchuria, but when—— 

Mr. Morris. Your departure was 

Mr. Warp. December of 1949. 

Mr. Morris. The Internal Security Subcommittee has received evi- 
dence, some of it in the form of sworn testimony, that it was the policy 
of the United States Government in December of 1949 to make ready 
for recognition by the United States of the Red Chinese regime. 

Could you discuss that in any way, Ambassador ? 

Mr. Warp. Again, all I knew of it was the hearsay that came to 
my ears after we were released, at which time I was told that had it 
not been for our arrest, there was every likelihood of recognition 
having gone through. 

Mr. Morris. Off the record, just a minute. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morris. The Internal Security Subcommittee has received tes- 
timony from Brig. Gen. Louis Fortier, who was the intelligence offi- 
cer for the United States Far Eastern Command, that he became con- 
cerned by the looming prospect of the Chinese Communists being able 
to consolidate militarily and posing a threat to the United States 
Command in the Far East, and he was afraid that recognition of the 
new People’s Republic would give the Communists the moral and 
political support necessary for the consolidation of this position. 

He has testified under oath that on January 6, 1950, Philip Jessup, 
who was our roving Ambassador at the time, told him in Japan that 
the United States would recognize Red China in a period of about 
2 or 3 weeks, 

Now, do you know, could you add anything from your own experi- 
ence as to that testimony which, incidentally, Mr. Jessup has denied ? 

Mr. Warp. The information I received—and then again it was just 
chit-chat, not an official statement at all—which I had received in 
Japan was to the effect that our arrest and later imprisonment and 
all of that had destroyed the chances. 

I was in Japan just before Christmas. So it preceded this state- 
ment. 

But when I came back home, I heard a great deal more, because 
we all recall how controversial the China problem was in late 1949, 
early 1950, and I was informed repeatedly in the United States, again 
by unofficial statement, that what had happened to us had destroyed 
and had been the one thing which had destroyed the likelihood or 
possibility of recognition of Red China; that had-it not been for that, 
there would have been every likelihood that it would have gone 
through. 

Mr. Morrts. And eventually, admission to the United Nations? 

Mr. Warp. Probably. And for that one thing, if what I had been 
told was true, that our experiences, did stop the Communist Chinese, 
stop our recognition of Red China, I have always felt that we were 
very, very well reimbursed for what we went through. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Ambassador, you then returned to the United 
States? 

Mr. Warn. Correct. 

Mr. Morris. And you had a period of convalescence from your 
ordeal ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 
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Mr. Morris. And during that period, were you able to discuss your 
experiences in China, in Manchuria, and policy in general, with any 
high ranking State Department officials in Washington ¢ 

Mr. Warp. Yes, I was. 

Let me see. Butterworth—W. W. Butterworth, I saw him. I saw 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, and the Under Secretary and a 
number of others whom I don’t recall right at this moment. 

Mr. Morris. Off the record a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morris. Were there any others? 

Mr. Warp. There were others, but I do not recall them. 

Mr. Morris. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morris. Now, Ambassador, was this your first discussion with 
the State Department in Washington after the termination of your 
tour of duty in Vladivostok ? 

Mr. Warp. No. I had conversations with State Department offi- 
cials in the winter of 1944-45, on my way from Vladivostok to 
Tehran. 


Mr. Morris. Those you referred to previously ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. But subsequent, prior to the time you just told us? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

In January 1948, I was ordered back to the Department from Muk- 
den on consultation. At that time I saw Secretary of State Marshall, 
Under Secretary Lovett, and a number of others. 

May we go off the record ? 

Mr. Morrts. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morris. Now, to the extent you are prepared at this time to tell 
us, Ambassador, will you tell us the content of those conversations, as 
much as possible? 

Mr. Warp. I was displeased with one outstanding factor, and that 
was that there seemed to be a reluctance on the part of those officials 
with whom I snoke, under the level of Under Secretary of State, to 
have affairs of China discussed frankly. 

Tn illustration of this, I may mention that T met the late Secretary 
of Defense Forrestal at a luncheon, and the following day he requested 
of the State Department that I call on him for the purpose of discussing 
affairs of China. 

An appointment was set up for one afternoon at 2o0’clock. At about 
noonday, I was called into the office of one of our State Department 
officials 

Mr. Morris. A superior of yours? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, yes. And I was informed that what Mr. Forrestal 
was interested in learning was the extent of the demoralization among 
the Chinese Nationalists, the extent of corruption, and matters of that 
kind. 

T had had several talks with this official previously, and while we 
had mentioned these matters, my principal remarks to him were the 
exposition of my thoughts on the ways in which we could help the 
Nationalist Government of China to better its chances in the war 
against the Communists and thereby better its chances of survival. 
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Naturally, I was completely perplexed when I was in formed that 
Secretary of Defense Forrestal was not at all interested in this phase 
of my previous remarks. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Ambassador, were you in effect either actually or 
impliedly being directed by your superior in the State Department 
to talk to Secretary Forrestal only about that aspect of your experi- 
ence in China? 

Mr. Warp. That was my interpretation; that was the only interpre- 
tation I think could be given to it, that I was called to the office and 
given this message. At any event, I kept this appointment and be- 
cause I could not send a message to him, Secretary Forrestal, saying I 
could not keep it just a few hours before the appointment, I saw the 
Secretary. 

General, now President, Eisenhower was present, and I had to give a 
most unsatisfactory talk. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you learn subsequently, Ambassador, that as 
a matter of fact Secretary Forrestal did not want to hear only about 
that particular aspect of your experiences in China ? 

Mr. Warp. Correct. 

A mutual friend told me afterward that he had wanted a continua- 
tion, or discussion of our luncheon discussion, which, in the light of the 
directive I received in the Department of State, I did not feel free to 
give. 

Mr. Morrts. Off the record a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morris. Who was the mutual friend ? 

Mr. Warp. The Honorable William C. Bullitt. 

Mr. Morris. Now, had you told Mr. Bullitt of your conversation, 
of your implied instructions from your superior in the State Depart- 
ment, and your subsequent conversation with Secretary Forrestal ? 

Mr. Warp. I did not tell it to him in full, because I couldn’t. But I 
recall that I was feeling so dispirited that evening, that when I saw 
Mr. Bullitt I told him that for the first time in my life I had prosti- 
tuted myself. 

Mr. Morris. Because you didn’t go above your instructions, the 
instructions of your senior, and come ‘out with the whole stor y! 

Mr. Warp. If I wished to go against my instructions, it was my 
duty at that time to hand in my resignation and be a free agent. 

Mr. Morris. And what did Mr. Bullitt do when you told him that? 

Mr. Warp. He afterward saw Mr. Forrestal and learned of Mr. 
Forrestal that the interview was unsatisfactory as far as he was con- 
cerned, that what he had expected, as I mentioned previously, was a 
continuation of our luncheon conversation. 

Mr. Morris. And did he learn, as a matter of fact, that Secretary 
Forrestal did not want you to be limited in your conversation to those 
two aspects? 

Mr. Warp. I was given that impression, without the exact words, 
as I say, that he had considered it unsatisfactory and had wanted a 
frank discussion between us. 

Mr. Morris. Now, during this period, Ambassador, Congress—I 
think it was the 80th Congress—appropriated $125 million to aid 
Nationalist China in its war with the Communist forces. 

Mr. Warp. Yes, that is true. I remember that came up in a con- 
versation I had with the then Secretary of State, George Marshall. 
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In fact, the day of our conversation was the day or the date preced- 
ing that on which this line of credit went through. I remember at 
that time it was my argument that we should not just extend an open 
line of credit to China, that we should have controlled aid. 

Mr. Morris. That is Free China? 

Mr. Warp. Free China, Nationalist China, of course. 

But we should exercise more control over our aid and its use within 
China than we had theretofore. 

Mr. Morris. Now, are you—were you in favor of the $125 million 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Warp. I was, provided we would just not write the equivalent 
of a blank check but use this in making certain that it would be used 
for its intended purpose, as far as the United States was concerned, 
and made effective, so that China could go on resisting the Communist 
armies. 

I think, and I still think that had we adopted that line, or a line 
similar to it with the same effectiveness, that we could have had our 
Chinese friends on our side for a good many years after 1949, 1950, 
that they would not have fallen when they did. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Ambassador, by the way, what was General 
Marshall’s position in respect to this conversation ? 

Mr. Warp. General Marshall was largely silent throughout our 
conversation. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Ambassador, did 

Mr. Warp. I may mention that this conversation did not grow out 
of the initiative of General Marshall, but I had had a conversation 
with Under Secretary of State Lovett, and he recommended to the 

eneral that I be given an opportunity to present my views on this to 
Cine, as Secretary of State. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Ambassador, at the time and prior to the time of 
this appropriation on the part of Congress, there was an effective 
embargo imposed on the Chinese Nationalists by the United States, 
was there not? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. I don’t know whether it was an embargo, but aid 
was very, very slow in coming. 

Mr. Morris. General Chenault has testified that the first military 
supplies appropriated by the 80th Congress did not arrive in northern 
China until most of the key battles were over. Do you know anything 
about that ? 

Mr. Warp. That’s the information that I have received, or that I 
received at that time. 

Mr. Morris. And do you have any knowledge that the blockade, or 
the embargo—the cutting off of the supplies of the Chinese—was a 
factor in their downfall ? 

Mr. Warp. I have every reason to believe that was a factor, a very 
potent factor. 

Mr. Morris. Now, just—were there any other conversations in that 
1948 period ? 

Mr. Warp. I recall one other conversation in which we were dis- 
cussing the possibility of continued Chinese resistance. 

Mr. Morris. This is now at what date, Ambassador ? 

Mr. Warp. That was during the period of my consultation, in 
January of 1948. 
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Mr. Morris. And with whom was this discussion that you now 
mention ¢ 

Mr. Warp. I prefer not to identify 

Mr. Morris. They were superiors of yours in the State Department, 
were they not ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what happened ? 

Mr. Warp. There was one person, no longer in the Foreign Service, 
and therefore I feel free to mention his name—Mr. John Davies. 

Mr. Morris. John Paton Davies? 

Mr. Warp. John Paton Davies. 

During the course of this conversation, I was arguing for immediate 
and effective aid to Nationalist China, but was put off by the state- 
ment of the senior member present to the effect that, even though 
China may be lost today, that is, today as of that time, it could be 
taken back at any time, within a very short period. 

And he turned to John Paton Davies and said, “That’s right, John, 
isn’t it?” And Davies said, “Yes,” which was very confusing to me as 
representing advanced thought in the State Department. 

Mr. Morris. Now, were you consulted on the formulation of the so- 
called China White Paper at all? 

Mr. Warp. No, never. 

Mr. Morris. Even though you had the experience you have told us 
here today ¢ 

Mr. Warp. I was not consulted. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Ambassador, may I get back to the period while 
you were in Washington, after your expulsion by the Reds from 
Mukden. 

Now, have you told us all the conversations that you had with State 
Department officials during that period ? 

Mr. Warp. Insofar as I recall at this moment, yes, vis-a-vis China. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Ambassador, there is, as you know, a forthcoming 
Assembly meeting of the United Nations, and one of the questions 
that is expected to come up there is the admission of Red China into 
the United Nations. 

Almost as a corollary to that is a question that comes up from time 
to time in political discussions here, and which is a subject of interest 
to the Internal Security Subcommittee, and that is recognition of Red 
China by the United States. 

Do you feel, on the basis of all your experiences which you have set 
forth in great detail here today, that the People’s Government of 
China, as they call themselves, should be admitted to the United 
Nations? 

Mr. Warp. I feel they should not. 

Mr. Morris. Now, would you give us the basis of that conclusion 
which you have just expressed ? 

Mr. Warp. Well, basically, they have not conducted themselves, and 
are not conducting themselves today as an adult member of the inter- 
national community. 

Furthermore, it opens our country to the presence of their agents 
and others, which I do not like to see happen. We have enough 
a elements, perhaps, within our country today, without adding 
theirs. 
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Also, when I view the matter of recognition of Red China, I can 
only assume that, as things are today, pressure would immediately be 
brought to bear for the abandonment of Taiwan by the Chinese Na- 
tionalists, which I cannot admit is in our interest or in the interest of 
peace in the Far East, because from all I can learn, from all I know, 
it is one of our anchors in the defense of the western Pacific. 

On the other hand, that element of my thinking perhaps pertains 
more to our own recognition of Red China, not so much to its admission 
to the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. Do you think that admission to the United Nations 
would give the Red Chinese regime prestige that would aid it in con- 
solidating its conquest of the mainland of Asia? 

Mr. Warp. Without a doubt. 

Mr. Morrts. Do you think it would have any effect in causing resist- 
ance to further Chinese Communist expansion to deteriorate ? 

Mr. Warp. I am firmly convinced that it would, that the Asiatic 
peoples would interpret that as international approval of the present 
Communist government in China as the legitimate successor of the 
Nationalist Government of China; and that it would simply be good 
and practical politics for all Asiatic states to do as they are prone to 
do anyway, to think of tomorrow much more than of today. 

Mr. Morris. Now, would it have any effect, in your opinion, again 
based on your extensive experiences in the Far East, on the so-called 
overseas Chinese ? 

Mr. Warp. Without any doubt, in my mind, it would, because it 
would immediately persuade them that the Communist government 
of China had, as I mentioned a moment ago, arrived as a stable, 
legitimate member of the international community. 

Mr. Morris. And what would be the reaction of the overseas Chinese 
to that accomplished fact? 

Mr. Warp. Orientation toward Peiping. 

Mr. Morris. Now, are overseas Chinese an effective political and 
economic force all over the Far East, outside of China ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us something about that, Ambassador ? 

Mr. Warp. Well, we only have to refer to the press of yesterday 
morning. As I recall, it mentioned that, in the Singapore area, over 
50 percent of the people are overseas Chinese, oriented toward Peiping, 
that their very presence would immediately diminish the value of 
Singapore as a defense factor and the overseas Chinese are—I don’t 
recall offhand the statistics—but in Thailand they are tremendous in 
numbers, vis-a-vis the Siamese, and throughout the whole of south- 
eastern Asia. 

Mr. Morris. Is that—does that condition prevail also in Indonesia ? 

Mr. Warp. That I don’t know. I have never been in Indonesia. 

Mr. Morris. Does that problem, to your knowledge, exist in the 
Philippine Islands? 

Mr. Warp. I don’t feel myself competent to discuss that. 

Mr. Morris. In all your experience, were you able to observe any- 
thing about the economy of Manchuria and whether or not that 
factor is a strengthening or a debilitating force on Soviet power in 
the Far East? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. The economy of Manchuria, rather the healthful 
economy of Manchuria and access to that economy is a very vital factor 
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in the Soviet Far East, because the Soviet Far East, for food — many 
other raw materials, is a deficit area, which can be overcome in a very 
large measure by access to Manchurian resources—netals, grains, and, 
with Mongolia, meat. 

Its—if the the Soviet Far East is to be strong, militarily, it must 
have access to Manchurian supplies, because otherwise—the railroad 
distance is tremendous; it is some 6,000 miles from Vladivostok to 
Moscow. 

Mr. Morrts. Well, Ambassador, as you know, your answers to the 
questions put to you today provide the last opportunity of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee to learn from you as a source the wealth of 
evidence that you possess on the general subject that is related to our 
present inquiry, inasmuch as you were about to leave the United States, 
for an unforeseeable time, in the immediate future—a few days hence. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Warp. Correct. 

Mr. Morris. When are you sailing? 

Mr. Warp. September 1. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if there is anything else you could tell us now 
for the record that the chairman of the Internal Security Subcommittee 
or other members thereof may put into the permanent record of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee that will aid Congress in either 
passing legislation or engaging in necessary legislative deliberations 
before terminating this session today ¢ 

Mr. Warp. No; I think we have covered « very broad field, much 
of which could have been discussed in more detail, but I believe we 
have touched on the high points. 

Mr. Morris. Within the limitations we agreed upon. 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. There is one point I think the record should be straight 
on. You mentioned at the time of the incarceration, the word “con- 
fessing.” 

I wonder if you will explain fully what you meant by that. You 
stated—I notice that you did say you did enter a denial that there was 
any truth in the charges against you. You used the word “confessing” 
in what context? 

Mr. Warp. Well, it is usual to work on arrested persons in the Com- 
munist prison system to a point where their opposition to fact dis- 
appears, and then they are ready to attest to anything which the 
interrogating authority may wish to have them attest—c ondemnation 
of their own activities, condemnation of their own government or 
condemnation of anything which may be wanted; it’s part of it, it’s 
the ultimate aim of the so-called brainwashing system. 

Mr. Morris. And when you use the word ‘ ‘confess,” you use it in the 
Communist context and not in the sense that it is used here in the 
United States, as an admission of wrong actually performed ? 

Mr. Warp. Well, it is; how many persons have been arrested and 
brainwashed and have admitted acts that they never performed? I 
remember we had that way back in 1935 or 1936, where a German vice 
consul, or consul, out in Siberia confessed to acts which he had never 
performed, but with the brainwashing process, there came a time when 
he could not see or could not distinguish between reality and fantasy, 
fact and falsity. 
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Mr. Morris. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Morris. One other question I would like to ask: 

Did the treatment accorded you by the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment while you were consul general at Mukden, compare with the 
treatment accorded you by the Chinese Communists ‘ i 

Mr. Warp. No. The treatment which I received throughout my 
two assignments in China under the Nationalist Government, and 
under its predecessor in 1925 and 1926 was perfectly correct. This 
treatment, however, which we received at the hands of the Chinese 
Communists was not in accordance with international comity and 
practice. 

Mr. Morris. So this was not the manifestation of any Chinese atti- 
tude toward you, it was rather a Communist attitude toward you? 

Mr. Warp. Definitely, it was not the attitude even of the people of 
Mukden, because when we would be marched back and forth between 
my house and the office, always under armed guard, it was not unusual 
for me to receive a little flutter of a hand, or something, from the 
Chinese standing along the road, showing that they were not part of 
it, and since I have been out of C hina, and from esc apees and every- 
thing, I have learned there was no reflection of the attitude of the 
Chinese people; it was the attitude of the Communist government. 

I am very fond—in fact, I can say that I love the Chinese people. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Ambass: idor, on behalf of Senator Eastland, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and the eight other Senators on the 
subcommittee, I want to express our appreciation of your going to 
great inconvenience in letting us have so many hours of your time in 
telling as much of your own story as you have, so that it might be put 
in the permanent record of the Internal Security Subcommittee. 

I want to add my own personal thanks to that. 

Mr. Warp. Thank you very much. 

It has been a pleasure to be heard, and what I have done is no more 
than my duty as an American, looking toward the safeguarding of 
the best interests of our country. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Ambassador. 

Mr. Warp. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 4 o’clock p. m., the staff meeting was adjourned.) 
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OCTOBER 7, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SuscomMirTee To INvestTiGcATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Security Act anp OTHER 
INTERNAL Security Laws, or THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Sonoma, Calif. 

Staff conference. 

Present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; and Adm. Charles Maynard 
Cooke, United States Navy, retired. 

Mr. Morris. What is your name, sir? 

Admiral Cooxr. Charles Maynard Cooke, admiral, United States 
Navy, retired. 

Mr. Morris. When did you retire, Admiral? 

Admiral Cooxe. I retired in May 1948. 

Mr. Morris. Admiral Cooke, the United States Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee has been, among other things, assessing the 
events of the last 10 years in order to determine to what extent sub- 
versive forces may have set in motion those happenings. As a 
corollary of this inquiry, the subcommittee observed that faulty in- 
telligence as well as a disinclination on the part of certain Government 
officials have been contributing factors to the decline of the United 
States position in international affairs. 

Admiral Cooke, you appeared before the subcommittee on October 
19, 1951, and you related at that time your personal experiences and 
observations as they bore on the inquiry that the subcommittee was 
carrying on into the extent to which Communist forces were able to 
influence our foreign policy. 

At this time, Admiral, we would like you to relate those experiences 
of yours which indicatec i that persons charged with the responsibility 
of shaping policy did not receive when it was available, or did not 
actively go forward to acquire intelligence that might have caused 
the outcome to have eventuated differently. 

For instance, recently the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
was told by Ambassador Angus Ward that, after he returned from 
some of his firsthand encounters with the aggressions of the Chinese 
Communists, not only was he discouraged from telling his story to 
the policyms akers by his superiors, but that, in at least one insti ince, 
dec eption was used to prevent him from imparting the necessary in- 
formation to the Secretary of Defense. 

Admiral, you are a graduate of the United States Military Academy, 
are you not, sir? 

Admiral Cooxn. Naval Academy. 
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Mr. Morris. Naval Academy ? 

Admiral Cooxr. Yes, 1910. ; 

Mr. Morris. And you were Chief of Staff to Adm. Ernest King, 
commander in chief of the United States Fleet during the war; were 
you not, sir? 

Admiral Cooxe. Yes. I was Chief of Staff during the latter part 
of the war, but chief strategical adviser practically during the entire 
war. 

Mr. Morris. And in that capacity did you attend any of the in- 
ternational conferences? 

Admiral Cooxr. Yes. I attended all the international conferences 
held by the heads of the leading governments, beginning with Casa- 
blanca and ending with Potsdam. 

Mr. Morris. Why don’t you enumerate them? There are only 4 
or 5, aren’t there? 

Admiral Cooxe. Oh, no. 

Mr. Morris. Well, go ahead and name them. 

Admiral Cooks. There are about 8 of them, beginning with Casa- 
blanca, followed by Washington, 2 in Quebec, 1 in Cairo, 1 in Yalta 
and 1 at Potsdam. I think that’s all. 

Mr. Morris. And you attended those conferences as a strategic ad- 
viser to Admiral King; is that right, Admiral ? 

Admiral Cooker. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Admiral, during this period of time that you 
acted in that capacity, did you begin to be aware in your official mili- 
tary capacity of the looming threat of Soviet aggression ? 

Admiral Cooke. I became aware of the attitude and method of op- 
erations of Communists during the war and, with the approaching 
defeat of Japan and the buildup of the Russian Communist strength in 
Manchuria toward the end of the war, I recognized that a very serious 
situation would confront the United States due to the fact that Japan, 
completely defeated, would provide a vacuum for Russian aggression 
after the war was over, and about April 1945, a few months before the 
war was over, I gave Admiral King a memorandum setting forth this 
prospective situation in the Far East. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge, Admiral, did the Army also make 
a report on this threat ? 

Admiral Cooke. Yes. I learned later that the Intelligence Division 
of the Army had submitted a similar report in June of 1945. 

Mr. Morris. What was your first assignment after the war, 
Admiral? 

Admiral Cooxe. After the war I was assigned as commander of the 
United States 7th Fleet, then stationed in Chinese waters, and which 
came to include all of the United States combat forces in China during 
the period of 1946 to the fall of China to the Communists. 
gn _ Morris. How long did you remain in command of the Seventh 

eet 

Admiral Cooxe. I was in command from the 8th of January 1946 
to the end of February 1948. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Admiral, I wonder if you would briefly state for 
us at this time the forces that, from your experience, contributed to the 
Soviet conquest of China. 

Admiral Cooke. First I would say the buildup of Russian Commu- 
nist power in Manchuria and North Korea, as a result of the Yalta 
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agreements and of the entry of Russia into the war against Japan 
about 1 week before Japan’s surrender. 

Second, I would say that the failure of the Russians to carry out the 
treaty agreements made by Communist Russia and Nationalist China 
about the 6th of August 1945, which was in consummation of the agree- 
ment of the United States Government to undertake to cause the Chi- 
nese Nationalist Government to comply with the agreements made at 
Yalta. In these agreements of the treaty, the Russian Communists 
agreed to give all of their support to the Nationalist Government of 
China. But when the war was over, on August 14, and later, the Rus- 
sians refused to permit the Chinese Nationalist forces to enter Man- 
churia through Manchurian ports to recover their sovereign territory. 

This action provided a great help to the success of the Communist 
urmies who were coming into Manchuria to be armed with Japanese 
and Russian equipment. 

Third, even with this Russian Communist help, on 2 or 3 occasions 
the Chinese Communist movement was thwarted by the Nationalists, 
upon which occasions our representatives in China forced the Na- 
tionalists to agree to a truce. 

Fourth, in August of 1946, because the Nationalists had not com- 
plied with all of the demands of the United States representatives in 
China who sought agreement between the Nationalist Government and 
the Chinese Communist armies in rebellion against the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, the United States snponed a complete embargo against sup- 
plying ammunition and armed equipment to the Nationalist Army, 
even denying ammunition for the American guns that certain Chinese 
divisions had been equipped with to fight the Japanese. 

Mr. Morris. How long did that embargo last, Admiral ? 

Admiral Cooxr. Technically, the embargo lasted for about 10 
months. Factually 

Mr. Morris. That was until when ? 
spel Cooke. Let’s see. August, September—until about May 
1947. 

Factually it lasted much longer, because of the great delays that 
took place after the technical termination of the embargo. The effect 
of this embargo was set forth in an observation personally made to me 
by General Marshall in August or September of 1946: “That with 
the embargo we had in effect first armed the Chinese Nationalists and 
then disarmed them.” 

Fifth, the Russian Communists provided the Chinese Communists 
with operational advisers, organizers, thereby improving their fight- 
ing efficiency at the same time that the Nationalists were not receiv- 
ing any such operational advisory assistance from the United States. 

ixth, the Nationalist armies had been fighting against Japan for 
8 years and had suffered heavy casualties during the period that the 
Communist armies had not been engaged. 

Seventh, I should add that due to the lack of operational advice, 
badly needed by all Chinese armies, there was inept leadership on the 
part of the Nationalist commands. 

Mr. Morris. After your tour of duty as commander of the Seventh 
Fleet, did you retire from the Navy ? 

Admiral Cooxr. Yes. I returned to the United States and passed 
to the retired list on the 1st of May 1948. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do then ? 
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Admiral Cooxe. Then I returned to my home in Sonoma, Calif. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do when you first entered upon your 
retirement ¢ 

Admiral Cooxe. I accepted speaking engagements in various parts 
of the United States, both in 1948 and 1949, and kept up my interest 
in the Far East situation, appearing in Washington on a number of 
occasions to talk to Members of Congress, both of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, giving them such information as I had on 
the Far East. This kind of activity on my part was stepped up toa 
much higher degree after the Communist people’s government was 
set up in Peking on October 1, 1949. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do after October 1, 1949, Admiral ? 

Admiral Cooxr. When the Communist government was set up in 
Peking, I knew that it was being done largely by the Soviet Com- 
munists. ‘This was confirmed by the recognition of the Chinese Com- 
munist government by the U.S. S. R. 2 days later, on October 3, 1949. 

I felt that this might likely lead to the recognition of Communist 
China by the United States Government, which in turn would lead to 
the loss of Formosa to the Communists. I considered that if we recog- 
nized Red China we would soon lose Formosa, and if we lost Formosa 
we would certainly recognize Red China, and that both or either 
were very serious disasters to United States security and world 
freedom. 

I therefore went to Washington and spent about 2 months in the 
Washington area, working in large degree with Mr. William Pawley, 
ex-Ambassador to Brazil, in an effort to set up a group of ex-United 
States naval and military officers and retired officers to go to Formosa 
to assist the Nationalist Government in preventing the fall of Formosa 
to communism. 

I made formal recommendations to the State Department and in- 
formal recommendations to the President himself, through his aide, 
that this be carried out, but I never received any action one way or 
the other on these recommendations; no red light, no green light. 

Finally, about the 1st of December of 1949, I discontinued my 
efforts and returned to Sonoma, Calif. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you remain in Sonoma, Calif. ? 

Admiral Cooxr. On the 5th of January of 1950, when the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of State issued statements 
that the United States was not concerned with the fate of Formosa and 
that South Korea was also beyond the perimeter of United States 
strategic concern, I called up Mr. Pawley in Washington from Cali- 
fornia to express my view that this could be very disastrous to the 
United States, and every effort should be made to modify the Govern- 
ment’s decision, and I proceeded that night to Washington and talked 
with a number of Senators, all of whom agreed, but none of them 
could do anything about it. 

So I returned to my home in Sonoma, Calif. 

Mr. Morris. Admiral Cooke, in either of these two visits to Wash- 
ington that you just related, were there reports circulating that the 
Island of Formosa, containing as it did the Chinese Government, was 
about to fall ? 

Admiral Cooxr. While I was in Washington, during the period of 
October and November of 1949, I saw reports, or copies of reports, 
which had been sent by the United States consul general in Taipei, 
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Formosa, stating in effect that Formosa would fall to the Communists 
within a period of 1 or 2 weeks from the date of the dispatch report. 
I knew that we did not at that time have any naval intelligence repre- 
sentatives in Formosa, and I felt that these reports were not well- 
founded. In fact, I was sure that they were not correct. 

I did not at that time take any action to inquire into the reports, 
as I felt that they were probably of a confidential nature. But I felt 
the urge myself to get to Formosa somehow or another, in order to find 
out how correct or incorrect they really were. nag 

Mr. Morris. Well, Admiral, were these reports, in your opinion, 
causing damage ? 

Admiral Cooxr. Yes. I considered that they were causing a very 
serious adverse effect on the United States policy and action. I found 
that many of the people in the Government to whom I presented the 
idea that we should help the Formosa Nationalist Government hold 
onto Formosa against Communist attack were undoubtedly influenced 
by these reports of a debacle in Formosa that would be forthcoming 
in the very early future. 

I did not immediately, at that time, know that our State Depart- 
ment was getting ready to warn all diplomatic personnel throughout 
the world to be ready to explain the fall of Formosa, a warning that 
was actually issued, as I remember it, just about the time of my depar- 
ture from Washington on the 3d of December of 1949. 

Mr. Morris. Did the warning itself have an adverse effect ? 

Admiral Cooxr. Yes. I considered that it did in a very high degree. 
because the Nationalist Government, just having been driven off the 
mainland, was in somewhat of a precarious position in Formosa, with 
particular regard to its relationship with all the countries in the 
world, some of which would be ready to recognize Communist China 
without delay. 

In other words, if this warning of the State Department was sup- 
ported by certain things going badly in Formosa, there was a great 
chance that the recognition of Red China at this time might become 
fairly worldwide. 

Mr. Morris. Did you go to Formosa and, if so, in what capacity ? 

Admiral Cooxr. After going to Washington the 6th of January 
1950, and not accomplishing very much to save the situation as I 
thought it needed to be saved, I felt the need to go to Formosa to see 
for myself the actual situation and, further, to see what I, at least, 
could do about helping hold this island. 

I therefore arranged with the International News Service for an 
accreditation representing them in Formosa and obtained a passport 
for that purpose and proceeded to Formosa, leaving the United States 
on the Ist of February 1950, passing through Tokyo and Hong Kong, 
and arriving in Formosa on the 11th of February 1950. 

Mr. Morris. When you arrived in Formosa, Admiral, did you find 
that we had adequate intelligence representation on the island? 

Admiral Cooxe. No,I didnot. When I was passing through Tokyo, 
I talked to the commander of our Seventh Fleet, then in Yokosuka, 
who had the same intelligence about the situation in Formosa as I 
had seen in Washington, and from whom I learned that no naval intel- 
ligence representatives were in Formosa. 

When I arrived in Formosa, I found that there were no intelligence 
representative’s from MacArthur’s staff, from the War Department, 
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from the Navy Department, or from the Central Intelligence Agency, 
then in Formosa. The only official intelligence megane were 
the attachés, Army, Navy, Air Force, all of them, of course, under the 
State Department representative, Mr. Robert Strong, consul general, 
with the position of chargé d’affaires. 

Mr. Morris. Admiral, if Navy Intelligence or General MacAr- 
thur’s headquarters had wanted to send intelligence personnal to 
Formosa, could they have done so? 

Admiral Cooker. So far as I know, they could not. About March 
of 1950, pos:ibly in April, General Fortier, who was No. 2 in the G-2 
organization of General MacArthur, desired to come to Formosa to 
learn at first hand what the real situation was. His request was turned 
down and later he made a trip to southeast Asia, and in particular 
to Indochina, and returned, taking passage on a plane that stopped 
a Taipei, Formosa, and he stopped over for a few days. 

This action on his part was objected to, I was informed, by the 
United States counsul general, Mr. Strong. I do not know, of course, 
all the details of what transpired between General Fortier and Mr. 
Strong, but I believe that General Fortier has appeared before your 
committee. 

Mr. Moris. Admiral, after you arrived on Formosa, did you, in 
fact, find the situation to coincide with the situation reported by the 
consul general, the reports you had read in Washington and in Tokyo? 

Admiral Cooxr. No, they did not. Also I found in Formosa that 
a number of people were familiar with the reports that had been made. 
This put me in a position to refer to them because I found that the 
were no longer confidential. I did not find anything in Formosa whic 
supported the reports made in October and November of 1949, setting 
forth, as they did, the imminence of the fall of Formosa to communism 
within a period of 2 or 3 weeks. 

I also learned that, in December of 1949, the State Department rep- 
resentation in Formosa had warned all Americans to leave Formosa 
because of this imminent fall; that some had done so, but others had 
stayed on. 

1 also was informed that one of the assistant military attachés, Capt. 
J. R. Manning, had wished to report facts which did not fit in with the 
character of reports apparently desired by the State Department 
representation, and who therefore made a direct report to the War 
Department. 

Further, I was informed that Captain Manning had been summarily 
detached from his duty as assistant military attaché and sent to the 
United States command in ovate: 

Some weeks later, while in Tokyo, I looked up Captain Manning, 
and he confirmed the report about this incident that I had received 
while in Formosa. 

Mr. Morris. That would appear, would it not, Admiral, to be an 
example of policy shaping intelligence reports, rather than policy fol- 
lowing facts revealed by intelligence? 

Admiral Cooxr. I would rather put it this way: As it appeared to 
me, there was a policy that had been set up in Washington by the 
United States Government and which was being followed by the State 
Department representatives in Formosa, which required that intelli- 
gence facts should conform to the ee rather than have a change 
of policy that would be guided by the facts. 
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Mr. Morris. Admiral, were there more episodes and instances of 
which you learned while you were on Formosa that were being inade- 
quately reported through our representatives there? 

Admiral Cooke. Yes, there were. But, in order to give an adequate 
answer to your question, it is necessary that I relate what happened, 
first, with regard to the fall of Hainan to the Communists in April 
of 1950, and, second, of the Nationalist evacuation of the Chusan 
Archipelago in May of 1950. 

When I returned from Tokyo in the middle of April 1950, I found 
that the Communists had landed in strength in Hainan. This landing 
in strength followed a number of guerrilla landings from the main- 
land on Hainan during the months of February and March. I was 
informed by President Chiang Kai-shek that it had been intended to 
evacuate Hainan in February, because it was 700 miles from Formosa, 
because the troops there were not too well trained and equipped and 
because no more troops, naval ships and aircraft could be spared to 
egg from the defense of the Chusan Archipelago and Formosa 
itself. 

However, he went on to add that this evacuation had been delayed 
because the Nationalist forces were still fighting Communists in 
Sikang, a province to the west of Yunan, and the communications by 
air between Sikang and Formosa had to be routed through Hainan. 
I suggested to the president that it would be desirable to repel this 
Communist invasion if possible and afterward to evacuate it while 
not under pressure. 

With this view, he agreed. I volunteered to go down to Hainan 
with his chiefs of staff and give them any advice that I could. and 
I did go down, accompanied by the commander in chief of the navy. 

A few days after my arrival in Hainan, the Communist armies 
overthrew the Nationalist armies, and I flew back to Formosa. Ad- 
miral Kwei, commander in chief of the Chinese Navy, stayed in the 
Hainan area and succeeded in removing practically all of the Na- 
tionalist troops, preventing their capture by the Communists. 

The representative of the Associated Press, also in Hainan at the 
time of its fall, and probably misled by certain of the generals who 
had failed in Hainan, reported in an AP release that President 
Chiang Kai-shek had himself engineered the debacle. This press 
release was of a character that would cause serious damage to the 
cause of the Nationalist Government and was, as I know, completely 
unfounded. 

When I returned to Taipei, I asked all of the naval and military 
attachés to come to my place, in order that I could relate to them 
what had happened. I told them that whereas the performance of 
the Nationalist forces in Hainan was not creditable, it did not carry 
with it the venal aspects reported in the AP dispatch. The attachés 
accepted this report. 

I also wrote a letter to the chief of naval operations, reporting what 
had taken place. 

In addition to the above, I reported that I had questioned the 
Chinese, both on the ships and on the planes, about the ammunition 
that had been directed toward the ships and Nationalist aircraft from 
the mainland across the Ten-Mile Strait from Hainan and had reached 
the conviction that the Communists, probably including Russians as 
well as Chinese, were using proximity fuses in their ammunition. 
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Mr. Morris. What were proximity fuses, Admiral ¢ 

Admiral Cooxr. A proximity fuse was developed very secretly by 
the United States in World War II and is sometimes called an “in- 
fluence fuse,” which causes the ammunition to be detonated without 
striking a material object, but merely passing near to it. 

Mr. Morris. Of what significance was it to you, Admiral, that the 
Communists were using proximity fuses! 

Admiral Cooxr. This fuse, developed by the United States Navy in 
World War II, was at that time of such a secret character that our 
forces on land did not use it against the Germans because it was feared 
that the secret might be discovered by the recovery of unexploded 
ammunition. 

Therefore, I reached the conviction that this was no longer a secret; 
that the Russians had probably had it for some time; that the Russians 
were supplying it to the Chinese Communist armies and that probably 
Russian personnel themselves were participating in the Liuchow 
Peninsula, just across the strait from Hainan, against the Nationalist 
ships and planes. 

The saleemaietoe of the rather discreditable performance of the 
Nationalist forces in Hainan seemed to be received by the attachés 
with an acquiescing reception. Howover, a different reception was 
accorded to the reports that I furnished them after the evacution of the 
Chusan Archipelago, which is about 350 miles north of Formosa, just 
off the Chinese Coast and near the port of Bankchow. The Nationalist 
Government regarded, properly in my opinion, the holding of Chusan 
as very important to their strategical security, because Chusan would 
flank any amphibious movement in strength mounted in the Yangtze 
River. 

Therefore, they had a strong defensive force stationed in Chusan, of 
about 125,000 men. They had had an important battle in October of 
1949, in which they had repelled further advance at that time of the 
Communist Armies against the rest of the archipelago. 

But in April of 1950, photographs taken by Chinese Nationalist 
planes entabizchod the fact that Russian jet planes were flying from 
air fields around Shanghai. By this time the Communists had 
established 14 air fields in the Shanghai-Hankchow area, from which 
air strikes could be delivered against Nationalist forces in the Chusan 
area. ‘The Nationalists had only one air field in Chusan. 

Further, the Communists had between two and four hundred 
thousand troops in the same area, available for attack against Chusan. 
It was evident to me that, if the Chinese Communists and their Rus- 
sian components decided to attack Chusan, they should be able to take it 
within a few days. Some of the Communist positions were only two 
miles away from the Nationalist positions. I felt that a strong possi- 
bility existed of such an attack taking place during the summer, June, 
July, or August. I felt that if such an attack took place, not only 
would Chusan be lost, but the Nationalist strength would be so de- 
pleted that Formosa itself probably could not be held. Remember 
that at this time, early May 1950, the United States Government dis- 
claimed any interest in the fate of Formosa. 

I therefore recommended that Chusan be evacuated before such an 
attack. The decision was made by President Chiang Kai-shek and his 
advisers on the 9th of May to evacuate, and the evacuation was com- 
pleted by the 16th of May. All the forces and equipment of Chusan 
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were successfully removed and returned to Formosa without any cas- 
ualties and without any Communist interference by air or otherwise. 
The evacuating forces had difficulties because of swift currents amongst 
the Chusan islands, and fog. 

I, therefore, flew up to give assistance during the last 2 days, accom- 
panying the Chinese naval commander, Admiral Kwei. I, therefore, 
was fully informed as to the plans of the operation and of the final 
steps in the completion of the evacuation. The secret of this move 
was so well kept that it did not become known to the Communists, nor 
to those in Formosa not concerned with carrying it out. It was 
therefore very much to my surprise when, about the 17th of May, I was 
informed that our attachés had the information that many Nationalist 
troops had been killed by Communist gunfire, many troops had been 
left behind, much equipment had been lost, and that a serious debacle 
had taken place. 

It was also stated that the Island of Quemoy, or Kinmen as called 
by the Chinese, had been evacuated and that the Pescadores Islands 
had been ordered evacuated. The garrison of Kinmen Island at that 
time was from 60,000 to 70,000 men. 

The attachés and others associated with them in United States 
Government circles had also stated that Formosa would fall in June 
and not later than July, that is, within less:than 2 months. These 
assertions of fact and of views first transpired in a secret meeting and 
were transmitted to me by someone who had learned of them. I imme- 
diately asked the attachés to join me at my headquarters. I informed 
them that I had been in the Chusan area on the last 2 days of the 
evacuation ; that no debacle had taken place; that the Communists were 
not aware that the evacuation was taking place; that no troops and no 
equipment had been left behind and that all troops were being returned 
to Formosa. 

I further informed them that Kinmen had not been evacuated and 
was not being evacuated, and, further, that there was no intention to 
evacuate the Pescadores. To this the attachés replied that their infor- 
mation and their informants were of a character that they were sure 
that they were right and that I was wrong. 

In spite of all of my assurances that I had personally witnessed 
what had taken place in Chusan and that they would find that Kinmen 
had not been evacuated, they insisted on retaining their own view and 
so reported, I gather, to Washington. 

Mr. Morris. Admiral, were all of the attachés under the direction 
of Mr. Robert Strong? 

Admiral Cooxe. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Is he still in the State Department ? 

Admiral Cooxe. After his being relieved in August of 1950, he pro- 
ceeded to the State Department and I heard that he was in the State 
Department in 1952. Since then I do not know. 

Mr. Morris. Admiral, had you finished that last episode when I 
interrupted ? 

Admiral Cooker. No, I had not finished. 

To go on with the report to Washington of what had taken place 
in the middle of May in Chusan and Kinmen and the Pescadores, I 
wrote a letter to the chief of naval operations, relating in detail what 


had happened, stating that I considered the whole Chusan operation to 
be very creditable to the Nationalist Government, but that th 


ne attachés 
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had not accepted my reports and I was therefore sending them direct to 
the chief of naval operations. 

However, I knew that my report, being made by myself, who was 
in an unofficial status, would not be accepted in the face of the strong 
official report coming in from the attachés and the consul general. I 
therefore wrote separate letters to Senator Knowland and Congress- 
man Walter Judd, relating what had taken place. In my view it was 
necessary to counteract the very serious deterioration in the position 
of the Nationalist Government caused by the spreading of such false 
reports. : 

r was convinced then, as the United States Government has since 
become convinced, that security of Formosa to the free world was 
of vital importance to the United States. It is to be borne in mind 
that the Communist attack on South Korea had not yet taken place. 

Mr. Morris. Admiral, were there any other episodes ? 

Admiral Cooxr. Yes. A day or two after my conference, let me say 
abortive conference, with the attachés, all Americans were warned 
to leave Formosa, and all the women in United States Government 
employ in Formosa were ordered to leave, and were given the choice 
of going either to Seoul in Korea or to Saigon in Indochina. Seoul 
was to be attacked and taken by the North Korean Communists about 
1 month later, and Saigon was the scene of frequent bombings by 
Communist underground elements in that city. I had hoped to fore- 
stall this blow to the Nationalist Government of ordering Americans 
to leave, or warning them to leave for the second time in 5 months. 

The facts as related by me to the attachés and to the United States 
Navy Department were, of course, all borne out. The troops and 
equipment from Chusan did arrive. Kinmen or Quemoy is still 
occupied by Nationalist troops. 

Now it seemed evident to me after these two incidents, that of 
Hainan and that of Chusan, had taken place and the facts had been 
related by me, an Admiral of the United States Navy, retired, in 
detail as of one who was present in each case, that the attachés accepted 
the report on Hainan which reflected discredit on the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment and rejected completely the report on Chusan which reflected 
great credit on the Nationalist Government. There seemed to be a 
confused distortion and appraisal of certain strategic aspects of the 
general situation. 

For instance, the Naval attaché attached to Consul-General Strong’s 
staff, informed me that Chusan should not have been evacuated; that 
it should have been held by the Nationalists. He had further stated 
that Chusan did not have more than 60,000 troops in that area, but he 
strongly asserted his view that the Communists, with many squadrons 
including jet aircraft, and with several hundred thousand troops, could 
not take Chusan, some places only 2 miles distant from Communist- 
held adjacent islands. 

At the same time, in defense of the order for Americans to leave 
Formosa, he stated that the Communists crossing a 100-mile strait 
could take Formosa with one LST. 

Mr. Morris. Admiral Cooke, to your knowledge, has anything been 
done to correct the defective intelligence situation which you have de- 
scribed here today ? 

Admiral Cooker. I have read about the task force formed under the 
Hoover Commission, the task force headed by General Clark, which 
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I believe went into the intelligence situation exhaustively, but I be- 
lieve that very little, if any, of the report was ever published. I, my- 
self, in October of 1951, was asked to talk to the heads of the Central 
Intelligence Agency by Gen. Bedell Smith, who was then head, to 
convey to him the Formosan situation, while I was in Washington 
after testifying before your committee and before my return to For- 
mosa. I gave General Smith and his assistants most of the facts that 
I have related to you herein. 

More recently, about last January, I learned that the President had 
appointed a permanent or continuing Commission to watch over the 
intelligence activities, consisting of 6 or 8 people, and headed by the 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Mr. Killian. 
I wrote to the Navy member of this Commission immediately, to tell 
him that I could bear witness to some very serious failures in intel- 
ligence that had caused great harm to the United States, and would like 
to appear before this committee. When this offer, originally made in 
January, was not accepted, I repeated it several months later, but I 
have now come to the conclusion that the Commission is not interested 
in hearing what I have to say. 

Mr. Morris. Admiral, you have pointed out here for the record some 
serious failures on the part of intelligence in the past. What do you 
think should be done about them, in order to insure the internal secu- 
rity of the United States? 

Admiral Cooxr. It seems to me that there is a possibility, a serious 
possibility, that the future may bring others who will, in pursuance 
of a policy, be ready to twist facts, head off facts, deny information 
to aie members of the Government, and to the people which can 
endanger the security of the United States. The need to provide 
against such possibilities apparently was felt about atomic energy. 

So, not only was a Commission formed, but also a committee of 
Congress, which could scarcely be liable to go off on such tangents. 
I think, therefore, that the Security Council of the United States 
should include a full-time committee composed of able military officers 
of each service, perhaps those nearing the retirement age or just past 
the retirement age, and of representatives of the State Department 
who would be furnished a command ship which would permit them to 
visit critical areas, such as the Far East or the Mediterranean, ac- 
quaint themselves with the local situation, the local intelligence, and 
report them back to the Security Council, including the President, of 
course, and to the Defense Department. 

Further, to insure that such a committee should not at any time be 
composed of those who would conform to an adopted theory of policy, 
that a committee of Congress similar to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion should be established. 

Mr. Morris. On behalf of the chairman of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee I wish to thank you for the very important information 
and the very well-informed views you have presented here today. 
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